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DOMESTIC TROUBLES 


IN EASTERN EUROPE 





ITHUANIA, Poland and Czechoslo- 

vakia have recently experienced do- 
mestic upheavals of a character more or 
less in accordance with their respective 
traditions and temperaments. 


Lithuania 


In Lithuania, Professor Voldemaras, 
the aggressive little dictator, suddenly 
resigned on September 19, shortly after his 
return from the League Assembly in Ge- 
neva. For some time there had been 
rumors of increasing opposition to him in 
Lithuania, even in the all-important army. 
An attempt had been made on his life 
early in the summer which he officially 
blamed on the Poles. Many informed 
persons believe that some fanatical stu- 
dents of the extreme Left at the Univer- 
sity of Kaunas in reality were respons- 
ible. At any rate, the large number of 
executions of persons presumably impli- 
cated raised a good deal of protest outside 
Lithuania. Within the country, the strict 
censorship did not allow dissenting voices 
to be heard. 

Voldemaras’ resignation seems to have 
been due to internal disagreements within 
his Cabinet. Furthermore there have 
been reports, since his retirement, of a 
deficit of some $200,000 in the public 
treasury—a large sum in a country as 
poor as Lithuania. During the summer 
the Professor acted as his own Finance 
Minister because of the illness of M. Tube- 
lis. If it is true that the Dictator made 
use of his position to feather his own nest, 
his sudden retirement does not appear 
inexplicable. 

President Smetona has appointed M. 
Tubelis as Prime Minister and a return 
to constitutional government in Lithuania 
seems imminent. Since December 1926, 
when Voldemaras came into power by a 
coup d’état, there has been no pariia- 


mentary government. The new Cabinet 
has announced that in foreign affairs it 
will not deviate from the policy of its pre- 
decessor, but the retirement of Volde- 
maras from the international field cannot 
but make a difference even in the peren- 
nial Vilna question. The Poles have long 
regarded Voldemaras as being slightly 
mad, saying that it was impossible to 
come to any kind of settlement with a 
person of his sort. Now it may be easier 
for Poland and Lithuania to come to 
terms. It is not improbable that a change 
for the better in Lithuania’s relations with 
the other Baltic States may result as well. 
There has been a noticeable lack of co- 
operation between Lithuania and her 
neighbors to the north because of the fact 
that Finland, Estonia and Latvia have re- 
fused to allow their relations with Poland 
to be disturbed by the Vilna question. 
Some observers have gone so far as to 
predict that ultimately Lithuania will be 
swallowed up by Poland, a further reason 
why the Baltic States wish to remain on 
good terms with the stronger power. Be 
that as it may, the change of personnel 
in Lithuania will probably stabilize the 
general situation in the Baltic. 


Poland 


In Poland, the crux of the situation is 
the personal opposition of the near- 
Dictator, Marshal] Pilsudski, to the Par- 
liament or Sejm. The real government 
of Poland is in the hands of Marshal Pil- 
sudski and his aides-de-camp, a group of 
colonels. For some time the power of 
the Sejm has been limited to voting the 
budget; now under the leadership of its 
fiery Marshal, Daszynski, it is determined 
to reassert its power. The process of 
emancipation became very apparent last 
summer when the Parliament impeached 
a former Minister of Finance, Czechowicz, 














for spending some 560,000,000 ziotys 
(about $62,000,000) in excess of the 1927- 
1928 budget. He had been authorized to 
do this by the Cabinet, which had ne- 
glected to ask Parliament’s consent in the 
matter. The Minister of Finance was 
impeached because the Sejm felt the 
urgent necessity of defending its consti- 
tutional rights. After this action had 
been taken, Marshal Pilsudski referred to 
the Sejm members as “malicious mon- 
keys,” which gives some indication of the 
state of affairs in Poland. 


To anyone familiar with Polish history 
before the partitions, the present situa- 
tion is discouraging in the extreme. Dis- 
sensions similar to those which sapped the 
country’s strength in former times have 
again become apparent. Aside from his 
great prestige as the national hero and 
founder of the modern Republic of Po- 
land, Pilsudski’s strength lies mainly in 
the fact that the opposition parties are so 
divided among themselves that in spite of 
their numerical superiority to the govern- 
ment parties, they have not up to now 
been able to form a government them- 
selves. 


The present conflict seems to have been 
brought to a head by the fact that when 
the Sejm convened on October 31, to vote 
the budget, some ninety armed officers of 
Pilsud:ki entered the Sejm building with- 
out the consent of the proper authorities. 
This was done presumably to guard Pil- 
sudski, who was to preside at the session 
because of the illness of the Premier. 
Probably fearing a coup, Daszynski, the 
Marshal of the Sejm, postponed the ses- 
sion. A decree of the President on No- 
vember 5 has now definitely convened the 
Sejm for December 5. No one knows as 
yet whether this military display is to be 
interpreted as a manifestation of strength 
or of weakness on the part of the govern- 
ment. In any case, it is a disquieting 
indication of unfortunate political con- 
ditions in an important country of 30,- 
000,000 people. 


Czechoslovakia 


General elections were held in Czecho- 
slovakia on October 27, and while the 
official results have not as yet been an- 
nounced, it is evident even from the in- 
complete returns that the Czech and 
German Socialist parties have gained con- 
siderable strength at the expense of the 
Clerical parties and the Communists. In 
a country boasting nineteen political par- 
ties, any government must of course be 
a coalition; it is probable that the new 
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Cabinet will be of a character more to 
the Left than its bourgeois predecessor. 


The important question is whether the 
Social-Democratic party of the German 
minority will cooperate in the new Min- 
istry. The German Socialists are ex- 
tremely doctrinaire and nationalist, and 
their inelastic program makes opportu- 
nist compromises difficult. Paradoxically 
enough, two German bourgeois parties 
have sat in the government since 1926, a 
fact which may be interpreted as a suc- 
cess for the relatively moderate policy 
adopted by President Masaryk toward 
minorities. To the outside world it would 
seem quite inexplicable were the Socialist 
representatives of the most important 
minority group in the Republic to refuse 
to cooperate with their Czech Socialist 
comrades. 


It is interesting to note the losses suf- 
fered by the Communists at one extreme 
and by the very nationalistic Czech Na- 
tional Democratic party at the other. For 
some time it has been rumored that the 
National Democrats were endeavoring to 
strengthen the Communists in order to 
prevent many of the latter from going 
over to the Socialists and upsetting the 
political balance. Communist losses and 
Socialist gains seem to indicate, however, 
that the attempt failed. 

The Slovak People’s party seems to have 
lost six seats in spite of the furor raised 
in Slovakia by the recent conviction for 
high treason of Dr. Tuka, one of its lead- 
ers, who has been sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment on the charge of aid- 
ing Hungarian propaganda against the 
Czechoslovak Republic. M.S. W 


The Life of Lord Curzon, by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Ronaldshay. New York, Boni & Live- 
right, 1927-1928. 

The standard biography of a recent statesman 
who just missed greatness. 


A History of European Diplomacy 1451-1789, by 
R. B. Mowat. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1928. 

An historical argument which concludes that 
during the ancient régime diplomats really 
worked for peace. 


Japan in Recent Times, by A. Morgan Young. 
New York, William Morrow & Company, 1929. 
An excellent survey of the political, social and 

economic changes in Japan from 1912 to 1926. 


The Nationalist Program for China, by Chao- 
Chu Wu. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1929. 

A discussion of the principles on which the 


Nationalist Party is basing its government of 
China. 


Dollars for Bullets, by Harold Norman Denny. 
New York, The Dial Press, 1929. 
An impartial and interesting account of 
America’s rule in Nicaragua. 
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